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Mercury News series draws fire 

San Jose paper finds itself under scrutiny 


By Jacqueline Myers 

A San Jose Mercury News series about 
a California drug ring’s ties to the Latin 
American Contras — which were backed 
by the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency — 
spurred other newspapers to do their own 
stories in the classic print tradition of fol- 
lowing up. 

But this time was a bit unusual because 
the Mercury News series, which ran last 
August, has recendy been covered almost 
as much as the subject. The series has re- 
ceived — and continues to receive — so much 
attention that the Mercury News set up a 
Web site to present the material and as- 
signed reporter Pete Carey to evaluate the 
coverage the series has received. 

The series, titled “Dark Alliance,” fo- 
cused on a Los Angeles drug ring trafficking 
through L.A. street gangs to raise funds for 
the Contras, the opposition to what was 
then a Sandinista-led government in 
Nicaragua. 

Dark Alliance identified the street gang 
activity as the driving force behind the ex- 
plosion of crack cocaine use that has swept 
across the United States in recent years. 
The heart of the subsequent controversy 
is whether the CIA participated in or had 
any knowledge of the drug ring’s financial 
support of the Contra mission against the 
Sandinista government. 

The Washington Post, New York Times 
and LA.Times have all raised doubts about 
“Dark Alliance,” saying there is no evidence 
to prove the CIA knew about or was in any 
way involved. 

Mercury News Executive Editor Jerry 
Ceppos told Editor & Publisher magazine 
that his only regret about running the se- 
ries was that it didn’t contain a paragraph 
saying “clearly what the Mercury News 
doesn’t know: whether the CIA indeed had 
knowledge of the drug dealing in Los An- 
geles.” He said the paper had not reached 
or reported on a decision regarding CIA 
involvement or knowledge. 

“Dark Alliance” reporter Gary Webb 
never reported that the Contra fund-rais- 
ing was headed by the CIA, or that the 
agency was even aware of the efforts at rais- 


ing funds to use against the Sandinista gov- 
ernment. But the Washington, New York 
and Los Angeles newspapers began taking 
issue in October with Webb’s references to 
the “CIA’s army,” the series title “Dark- 
Alliance,” the newspaper’s use of an original 
logo that depicted a crack-smoker super- 
imposed over the CIA seal, and other details, 
that were interpreted as suggestions of a 
link. 

Other news organizations, including 
The Boston Globe, Accuracy in the Media, 
Columbia Journalism Review, Extra! and- 
Newsweek, have since focused attention 
on the stories. 

Robert Suro and Walter Pincus of The 
Washington Post said their own investiga- 
tion found no evidence to “support the 
conclusion that the CIA-backed Contras — 
or Nicaraguans in general — played a major 
role in the emergence of crack as a narcotic 
in widespread use across the United States.” 

Pincus, who covered the widely-publi- 
cized Iran-Contra affair in the 1980s, said 
the information found in the MercuryNews 
series did not match the allegations it made. 

Tim Golden of The New York Times 
said while there are indications, there is no 
evidence that Nicaraguan drug traffickers 
had anything to do with the CIA. He also 
said there is no proof that small amounts 
of cocaine possibly distributed for pur- 
poses of raising money for the Contras had 
increased significantly the use of crack in 
the United States. 

Jesse Katz, Claire Spiegel, and Ralph 
Frammolino of the Los Angeles Times said 
there was no proof that profits from a 
Nicaraguan drug ring went to the Contras; 
that the Crips and the Bloods, Los Ange- 
les street gangs, received profits from cocaine 
sales and that Nicaraguans weren’t the first 
the take cocaine to L.A. 

The Aim Report, a newsletter published 
by Accuracy in the Media, calls Webb’s se- 
ries “media malpractice.” 

“Splashed over page after page, with 
striking graphics and photographs, the se- 
ries had the first-glance appearance of 
well-documented authenticity,” the report 
reads. “But even a cursory reading shows 
that the articles are long on innuendo and 


short on facts, and are rife with internal 
contradictions that undercut Webb’s the- 


But not all reaction is criticism. The Na- 
tional Association of Black Journalists 
heralded the Mercury News series, saying 
it became the “buzz of black America.” 
Richard Prince, who wrote the “Journal- 
isms” column in the September/October 
1996 issue of NAB J Journal, said, “How 
long have black folks been saying all those 
drugs couldn’t be coming into our com- 
munities without the government’s 
knowledge?” 

The cover story in the January/Febru- 
ary 1997 issue of Extra! also came to the 
Mercury News’ defense. Norman Solomon 
said “the elite media’s attacks .... were 
clearly driven by a need to defend their 
shoddy record on the Contra-cocaine story 

Defending what he terms “solid jour- 
nalism,” Solomon denounces criticisms of 
Webb’s references to the contras as “the 
CIA’s army.” He says Webb’s reference high- 
lights “a relationship that is fundamentally 
relevant to the story.” 

Peter Kornbluh in the current issue of 
Columbia Journalism Review said the- 
Mercury News series promised evidence, 
but did not deliver it. But, Kornbluh said, 
the Mercury News had done something 
the elites hadn’t: “revisit a significant story 
that had been inexplicably abandoned by 
the mainstream press, report a new di- 
mension to it, and thus put it back on the 
national agenda where it belongs. 

The series also prompted another unan- 
ticipated buzz — online activity. The 
Associated Press reported that within days 
of the beginning of the “Dark Alliance” se- 
ries, more than 2500 Web sites had linked 
directly to Mercury News Center, the on- 
line Mercury News edition. 

The Dark Alliance collection can be 
found at http://www.sjmercury.com/drugs 
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